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Mr, Kerauver (for himself, Mr. Maanuson, Mr. Kitcore, and Mr. 
LANGER), from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


MINORITY VIEWS 


{To accompany 8. 2550] 


We respectfully disagree with the majority report of the Committee 
of the Judiciary and submit these minority vie ws in the hope that S. 
2550 will not be accepted by the Senate. S. 2550 is a bill which, under 
the guise of a codification of existing ecemiaiien statutes, in fact 
incorporates within its 3 pages hundreds of highly controversial pro- 
visions which require much more careful study and consideration by 
the members of the committee than was possible under the circum- 
stances. The importance of this legislation certainly merited a section- 
by-section discussion by the committee before final committee action. 

The staff and chairman of the committee have worked hard, long, 
and diligently on the problem of immigration law. The hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration have been extensive and thorough. 
For that, the chairman, the subcommittee, and the staff deserve com- 
mendation. It is, therefore, all the more unfortunate in our view that 
the committee acted before receiving final reports on the proposed bill 
from the Department of State and the Department of Justice. The 
committee was also informed that a new omnibus immigration bill was 
being prepared by a group of Senators, including signers of this report, 
differing from many of the provisions of S. 2550. It would have been 
the better part of wisdom for the committee to have awaited the in- 
troduction of that bill and to have studied its provisions before report- 
ing out S. 2550. 

5. 2550 as reported is an undesirable bill and should be rejected by 
the Senate because: 

(1) It does not correct many existing defects in our immigration 
laws; 

(2) Many of its new provisions run counter to our democratic tradi- 
tions of justice and equity. 
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Specifically, the bull would inject new racial discriminations into our 
law, establish many new vague, and highly abusable requirements for 
admission, impede the admission of refugees from totalitarian oppres- 
sion, incorporate into law vague standards for deportation and 
denaturalization, and would deprive persons within our borders of 
fundamental judicial protections. 

In addition, the bill, contrary so public demand, fails to modify 
present arbitrary restrictions on immigration, fails to modernize our 
anachronistic quota system, and fails to establish administrative pro- 
cedures consonant with our democratic tradition of fair play. Such 
provisions, if enacted, would seriously weaken American internal 
strength, would antagonize friendly peoples, and would subject many 
American citizens to unreasonable hardship. For these reasons, we 
cannot support the proposed legislation. 

The claim is made that S. 2550 is a codification of the law which 
would correct “many inequities, weaknesses, and loopholes in our 
present immigration and nationality systems’’ through selective 
immigration geared to the needs of the United States, abolition of 
racial discrimination, greater administrative efficiency, and more 
thorough screening of security risks. In point of fact, the bill 
accomplishes none of these objectives. Instead of strengthening our 
national security and demonstrating to the world through our immi- 
gration laws that we believe in the democracy which we preach, the 
proposed measure would exclude many aliens who would be stanch 
defenders of our American way of life, would invoke a racially 
discriminatory ‘‘ancestry”’ test for the issuance of quota visas, would 
violate sound principles of administrative procedure, as well as ignore 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, and finally would 
attempt to protect this country from subversives and other undesirable 
persons by techniques which themselves are closely akin to 
totalitarianism. 

Numerous responsible American organizations, whose opinions are 
particularly valuable on matters affecting immigration policy, have 
joined in expressing the foregoing criticisms. These public-spirited 
religious and civic groups have given years of study to the problems 
— involved, and have presented carefully documented protests 

gainst many of the provisions of S. 2550. Among the varied organi- 

ations which have so opposed portions of the bill are the following: 
American Bar Association Committee on Aliens and Naturalization 
American Branch, International Social Service 
American Civil Liberties Union 
American Federation of International Institutes 
American Friends Service Committee 
American Jewish Committee 
American Jewish Congress 
Americans for Democratic Action 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
Association of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
International Rescue Committee 
Jewish Labor Committee 
Jewish War Veterans of the U.S. A. 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship 
National Council of Jewish Women 
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Order of Sons of Italy in America 

Synagogue Council of America 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

United Service for New Americans 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

The United States has maintained its position of international lead- 
ership by consistently reaffirming and strengthening our democratic 
traditions. These traditions express our faith (1) that the accession 
and Americanizing of freedom-loving people is the firmest foundation 
of our national strength; (2) that a nation like ours, built by men of 
many races, and creeds, cannot discriminate against any of these 
races or creeds, upon penalty of sowing the seeds of division at home 
and hostility abroad; (3) that our people have no use for administra- 
tive absolutism in any of its forms, even when applied to aliens in our 
midst; and (4) that our Nation has the right to expect the fullest 
loyalty from its new Americans and that they, in turn, have a right to 
expect humane and nondiscriminatory treatment in the homeland of 
their choice. 
Each of these principles is challenged by essential provisions of 

S. 2550. The account of these challenges deserves soul-searching 
thought. 


1. IMMIGRATION, A SOURCE OF AMERICAN STRENGTH 


America has grown great beyond human dreams through the 
freshening stream of immigration for more than 300 years. This 
stream has contributed billions of dollars worth of manpower and idea- 
power to our national economy. At a time when we are engaged i 
a bitter struggle to preserve democracy, this great source of our 
strength should not be choked off. As Representative Celler, chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Judiciary, has noted: 

If we take a long-range view of the position of the United States in the world, 
we must recognize that our rapid rise to world power during our 176-vear history 


was based upon our population growth from 4 million to 150 million and that this 
growth was largely the result of immigration.! 


In the years ahead our population is headed for a stable plateau. 
Only the acceleration of our present growth through immigration 
can keep our Nation from falling further and further behind the Soviet 
Valen in manpower, which is the ultimate basis of production, of 
armies, and of world power. 

Fear of professors.—S. 2550 seems to proceed on the assumption that 
immigration is a source not of strength but of weakness. Fear of 
ideas and fear of foreign faces have no place in American life. But 
how else can one explain section 101 (c) (26) (F) which, contrary to 
present law, excludes professors from the class of aliens admissible 
regardless of quotas? Actually the professors who have come to 
our shores in recent years have contributed vastly to our strength 
as a nation; without them we would not have world leadership in 
atomic development, nor would we ever have witnessed many of the 
great advances in technology of the past decade. Why should we, 
today, strike professors from our special welcome list, particularly 
when we seek by selective immigration to build up American resources? 


'H. Rept. No. 1365, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 327 
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Suspension of immigration.— An apparent dislike of foreign faces and 
other cultures seems to be reflected in section 212 (e) which provides 
that the President may at any time establish an iron curtain against 
the entry of any or all foreigners into the United States. Such a 
delegation of authority constitutes an abdication by Congress of its 
control over immigration. If the President is to have such sweeping 
power, at least it should be limited to periods of declared national 
emergency or war, as the law now provides. Conversely, if the 
President is to be endowed with power in times of war or emergency 
to bar any or all immigrants or visitors, he should have the equally 
necessary power to admit for temporary residence deserving aliens 
whose entry would promote the best interests of the United States. 

Allocation of quota immigration. The idea that immigration is a 
source of national strength is wholly ine ompatible with the extremely 
rigid national-quota pattern which section 203 of S. 2550 would 
establish, That section piles preference on preference until more than 
100 percent of each national quota is assigned to specially preferred 
classes and no room at all is left (unless preferences are unused) for the 
hardy freedom-loving pioneer, the type of our ancestors, who repre- 
sents the new seed of our national existence. Instead of more rigid 
class preferences we need more flexibility in the soa of our 
quota distribution. The Immigration Act of 1924 established annual 
quotas of one-sixth of 1 percent of our population (in addition to 
nonquota immigration) as an approximation of the number of immi- 
grants which this country could readily assimilate, and which would 
meet its needs and obligations. It is well known, however, that due 
to the rigidity of the quota system, a large part of the established 
quotas has never been used; indeed, during the 27 vears the present 
‘quota law has been in effect, only 44 percent of the possible quota 
immigrants have actually been admitted. Such conditions have 
prevented many individuals anxious to come to the United States 
from doing so, and have deprived our country of many persons who 
could have added to our strength, productivity, and varied culture. 

Witnesses re pre senting every major religion in American life,? have 
urged that S. 2550 be amended to provide that the unused quotas in 
any fiscal vear be made available during the following fiscal vear to 
immigrants who had the misfortune to be born in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas. Unused quotas might be used to relieve, to some 
extent, the heavy drain on future quotas created by the admission of 
aliens under the Amended Displaced Persons Act, particularly in the 
case of countries which, like the Baltic States, have quotas which have 
been reduced by half for vears to come, in some instances for periods 
exceeding 50 vears. 

The adoption of these proposals for utilizing unused quotas would, 
it is strongly felt, go far toward correcting the most serious shortcom- 


ings of our present quota syste e They would make the regulations 
controlling entry more flexible, far less discriminatory and much more 
responsive to human and arenas: needs. They would also greatly 


strengthen the moral leadership which the United States is e ndeavor- 
ing to exercise in the world at a time when the struggle for men’s minds 
is at a critical stage. 


rt position has also been urged by dozens of nonsectarian bodies, including the Legislature of Rhod¢ 


r tir } f YY lr rr l?¢ 
Island, a V formal memorial to Co 
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2. NATIONAL SOLIDARITY VERSUS DISCRIMINATION 


Our strength as a nation has traditionally rested on the friendship 
of freedom-loving people throughout the world and on the solidarity 
of our own people. These sources of our national strength rest square- 
ly on the guiding idea of our form of government, the idea that every 
race and every creed among us is equally entitled to the protection of 
the American flag. We cannot adhere to this faith if we discriminate 
against the relatives of one group or another among our citizenry. 
Yet that is exactly what is done by several sections of S. 2550 which 
contain racial discriminations against Eurasians and colonial natives, 
and national ancestry discriminations against Italians, Poles, and 
Greeks. 

Kurasians.—S,. 2550 places a special stigma upon persons of oriental- 
Pacific or part oriental-Pacifie ancestry Although the proposed 
measure takes a most important step forward by making all peoples, 
regardless of race, eligible for immigration, the very same provisions 
of the bill (sec. 202 (b)) establish a racially discriminatory rule for ad- 
mission by declaring that a person born in any European or other 
country outside the ‘‘ Asia-Pacific triangle’? but “‘attributable by as 
much as one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the 
‘Asia-Pacific triangle’,’’ be chargeable—not to the quota of the coun- 
try of his birth—-but to the quota of the country of such of his ances- 
tors as were Asiatic or, if no such quota exists, to the ‘ Asia-Pacific 
triangle’? quota of 100, 

lor the United States to apply the country-of-birth formula uni- 
fornily except for persons of Asiatic-Pacifie descent would mean dis- 
crimination, on our part, between the native citizens of any given 
country, on grounds of ancestry. This proposed test will certainly 
be offensive to Indonesia, Burma, Siam, Japan and other countries 
whose international cooperation we are seeking and to whom we will 
be attributing a contaminating ancestry. It will be equally offensive 
to European and Western Hemisphere countries if we find traces of 
Asiatic ancestry among the citizens of Spain, Finland, or Brazil, 
and subject native-born Spaniards, Finns, or Brazilians who cannot 
disprove Asia-Pacific ancestry, to novel racial discriminations. Final- 
lv, these provisions are insulting to hundreds of thousands of citizens 
and residents of the United States. 

Complete adoption of the principle that an alien be chargeable to 
the quota of his country of birth, regardless of race, on the other hand, 
would enhance our Nation’s moral leadership in the world and, in 
particular, would strengthen our prestige in the critical areas of Asia 
and the lands of the Pacific where the struggle between democracy 
and communism rages most fiercely in the minds of men. The gain 
to us may be the lives of millions of our sons. 

Natives of colonies.—The natives of colonial areas, particularly the 
West Indies, are also singled out for special bars by the proposed 
legislation. Today, unmigrants from colomies are charged to the 
quota of the mother country; on the whole, this immigration has con- 
tributed thousands of good workers and loyal citizens who now fill 
industrial, agricultural, and domestic service jobs in many sections of 
our country, with great benefit to the national economy and the de- 
fense effort. Section 202 (c), however, would fix an ironclad annual 
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maximum limit of 100 upon immigration from any colony, regardless 
of the extent to which the quota of the mother country is utilized. 

In the interest of national unity and welfare, the proposed discrim- 
ination should be eliminated, and, as recommended by many religious 
groups, especially the American Friends Service. Committee, the 
natives of the West Indies should be accorded nonquota status, 
identical to that of all other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
With respect to colonies or other dependent areas outside the Western 
Hemisphere, such territories should be considered part of the mother 
country for purposes of immigration, as the law now provides. The 
good will so demonstrated will furnish valuable ammunition to com- 
bat the anti-American propaganda of Communist agitators among 
the inhabitants of colonial areas throughout the world. 

Italy, Spain, and Poland.—\Immigrants from smaller European 
countries such as Italy, Spain, and Poland would be placed under 
particularly severe limitations by section 201 (a) of S. 2550. Such a 
provision would be a constant source of irritation to their friends and 
relatives in the United States. The 1924 immigration law, as amended, 
sought to adjust immigration to the most recent census of 1920. If 
we are to modernize that law, certainly the first thing we should do 
is shift to the 1950 census, and also allow for use of more up-to-date 
techniques in determining nationality quotas. But section 201 (a) 
would perpetuate the 1920 census base, and thus discriminates 
against those groups whose proportionate contribution to our popu- 
lation has increased during the past 30 years. 

When it is understood that recent immigration has reflected (a) 
love of freedom on the part of the alien, and (6) forces of oppression 
or intolerable economic pressure in the country involved, the implica- 
tions of the discrimination must soon become apparent. To dis- 
criminate against the immigrants of the past 30 years, at a time when 
we are battling to win the minds and hearts of the peoples of Europe, 
is to ignore our friends, to help our enemies, and to intensify popula- 
tion pressures and resentments that endanger the peace. As was 
noted in the statement of a representative of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, correlation of quotas to the 1950 census “would 
have the salutary effect of reduci ing the prev: ailing criticism against 
supposed nationality bias and ultrarestriction.” 

Discrimination against refugees.—The world-wide reputation of the 
United States as friend of oppressed peoples has long been one of the 
major sources of Ameri¢an strength. Through the years, our sym- 
pathies, our assistance, and frequently our protection have gone out to 
the victims of racial, religious, and political oppression abroad. As a 
peaceful solution to these human tragedies, our law since 1917 has 
granted an exception from literacy requirements to the victims of for- 
eign religious persecutions, and also a similar dispensation for close 
relatives of legally admitted aliens and citizens of the United States. 
Section 212 (a) (15) of S. 2550 would abolish these exemptions. The 
proposed restriction falls with particular force upon Catholics who are 
now being hounded in countries behind the iron curtain 

Even more harmful to the cause of democracy is section 222 (a), 
which stipulates that an application for an immigrant visa may be 
filed only in the district where the alien has established his residence. 


loint hearings before the subcommittees « a Se Committees on the Judiciary, Congress of United States, 
82 Cor Ist se , on 8, 716, H. R. 2379, and H R 2816, p. 735 
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Under this provision, a refugee from a totalitarian nation, who had 
fled or been forced to flee his homeland, automatically would be barred 
from applying for admission into the United States. The serious con- 
sequences of such an exclusion upon our own national interests are 
obvious. 

Those provisions of S. 2550 that would eliminate existing racial bars 
to immigration and naturalization and would eliminate sex discrimina- 
tion from our immigration and naturalization laws, are worthy of 
support. But the removal of such barriers would appear to be little 
more than an empty gesture in the light of the new racially discrimina- 
tory features which the proposed legislation would add to our laws 


3. FREEDOM FROM ADMINISTRATIVE ABUSI 


Among the primary safeguards of our American way of life is the 
doctrine of official responsibility, the prince iple that Government 
officials are servants and not masters, and that it is more important 
for the people to scrutinize the conduct of officials than it is for officials 
to scrutinize the lives of the people. From this it follows that some 
form of judicial protection shall always be open to the victims of in- 
justice, even if the injustice is committed by persons in powerful 
positions. 

To guarantee this judicial check upon the widened discretion of 
executive officials, our Senate Judiciary Committee proposed and the 
Congress adopted the Administrative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, 
which, as the committee chairman, Senator Pat MeCarran, said at 
that time, was “a strongly marked, long sought, and widely heralded 
advance in democratic government. 

At the time of its consideration, before our committee, almost every 
bureau sought a special exemption from the act. In support of such 
exemption they claimed that the rules of fair play which that act laid 
down especially the rule that a prosecutor should not be a judge 
in his own case—would seriously upset their = ablished practices and 
that it would cost millions of dollars to adjust their proce ae ires to such 
standards of simple fairness. We loneiad —— appeals. We re- 
fused to junk our American way of checks and balan for some 
cheaper form of executive government. 

S. 2550 invalidates or emasculates the application of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to immigration and deportation cases at many 
points. In effect it would make permanent law of an appropriation 
rider overruling the decision of the antag States Supreme Court in 
Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 U.S. 33), and would endorse the 
practice of prosecutors serving as ‘isan in immigration cases. sut 
it would go even further in emasculating judicial review of Hh emstie 
administrative acts. This it would do by making the test of exclusion 
or deportation not the issue of whether the immigrant has done some- 
thing wrong, but the issue of whether some bureau official is “‘satisfied”’ 
or “has reason to believe” that he is innocent or guilty. 

A particularly flagrant grant of administrative power, for example, 
is section 241 (a) (4), which would authorize the Attorney General 
in his discretion to deport any alien who “at any time after entry is 
convicted in the United States of anv criminal offense.’’ In this 
proposed new provision, no distinction is made between a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude and a violation of a municipal traffic ordi- 
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nance, and no standard is invoked to control the personal predilections 
of the Attorney General. The absence of such limitations upon 
official decisions virtually eliminates judicial review of administrative 
abuse. Equally repugnant to sound principles of administrative fair- 
ness are shifts from objective and. judicially reviewable grounds of 
authority to subjective and unreviewable bases for action. Never- 
theless, such changes are found in many sections of - 2550, including 
sections 212 (a) (15), 212 (a) (27), 212 (a) (29), 241 (a) (8) and 273 (b).4 

Section 287 (a) (8) further authorizes any hemes ation Service 
employee, without a warrant and without probable cause, to search 
any vehicle within a reasonable distance of the borders of the United 
States in which aliens illegally in this country are believed to be 
located.6 Section 241 (c) would sanction the deportation of any 
alien, who entered by virtue of a marriage preference, if “it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Attorney General” that he failed to fulfill 
his marital agreement which ‘in the opinion of the Attorney General”’ 
was made for the purpose of procuring his admission. [Emphasis 
supplied.) Naturalized American citizens may hereafter be deprived 
of the precious status of citizenship depending upon the “satisfaction 
of the Attorney General” under section 246, and citizens by birth 
may be deprived of their citizenship by failing for 5 vears to secure 
court review of an adverse finding by any official, under section 360. 

Other provisions of S. 2550 would impinge upon some of the most 
jealously guarded principles of our constitutional system. Sections 
242 (f) and 252 (b), for example, provide for the deportation of certain 
aeuae of aliens without a hearing. Section 242 (b), for the first time 
in our history, would allow an order of deportation to be made in 
absentia. And sections 340 (b) and 342 authorize the institution of 
denaturalization proceedings through notice by publication and mail, 
respectively, regardless of whether actual notice is given and regard- 
less of whether personal service 1s possible. 

If we are truly to Americanize our immigration laws we ought to 
strengthen and not short-circuit, the procedures for hearings, review, 
and appeal which today protect the rights of alien and citizen alike. 
We should give statutory confirmation to the Board of Immigration 
Appeals in the Department of Justice which has done so much to 
ensure consistent and uniform interpretation of our immigration laws 
in that Department. We should extend similar safeguards to the 
field of consular decisions, especially where an American citizen or an 
organization of American citizens is interested in bringing someone 
to this country. The natural and understandable failure of our 
consular officers in foreign lands to interpret the law consistently has 
been the source of much hardship and resentment both at home and 
abroad. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to establish a Visa Review Board 
within the Department of State with the right to review consular 
decisions in regard to visas. The establishment of such a review 
procedure seems eminently justified in view of the fact that American 
consuls in some posts deal only incidentally with immigration matters 
and cannot rightly bee xpecte ‘d to deve lop the degree of skill ac quire “ 
by full-time officers in the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Every American citizen has such a right of appeal and review if he 


Wee United States, 232 83; Boyd v. United States, 116 U. 8. 61 
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wants to bring a horse or a necklace into the United States. Should 
he not have the same right of appeal from unjust decision if he wishes 
to bring to our shores a child or an aged parent? 


4. THE LOYALTY OF IMMIGRANTS 


For more than 300 vears, from our earliest Pilgrim Fathers, immi- 
grants have demonstrated their continued devotion to the principles 
of democracy, and have contributed a lion’s share to American 
strength. In the last war, the development of the atomic bomb and 
many of our lifesaving devices were made possible by the efforts of 
foreign-born scientists who sought haven within our borders. Yet 
S. 2550 assumes that every alien is a suspicious character whose every 
activity must be circumscribed and who may be called upon not once 
but again and again to prove the innocence of his beliefs. 

In proclaiming this doctrine, all too freque ails the proposed measure 
unwittingly plavs into the hands of the dictatorial forces whom we 
oppose, and thus endangers American security. Protection of the 
United States from the spread of Communist or totalitarian doctrines 
and against the activities of subversive persons is, of course, necessary 
and desirable. But the freedom of the United States cannot be safe- 
guarded by provisions which declare that former Communists and 
totalitarians, often the stanchest defenders of democracy, under our 
law may not be deemed to recognize past errors and to reform. Yet 
such a surrender of manpower to Communist lands and Communist 
ideologies is exactly what S. 2550 proposes 

Section 241 (a) (6), for example, would require the deportation of 
any alien who, at any time after admission, had been active in Com- 
munist or totalitarian political causes, regardless of whether he soon 
acknowledged his mistake and became a valuable member of the 
American community. Similarly, section 241 (a) (7) would rendet 
deportable any alien who once was associated with activities “preju- 
dicial to the public interest,’’ even if such actions had long since ceased 
and frequently even if such associations were tmnocently made. 
In like vein is section 313 (a) (2) (F) which would disqualify from 
citizenship any person who was once affiliated with the ‘“‘direet 
predecessor” of a Communist or totalitarian orgaaization, despite 
the fact that the original groups may have been democratic in nature 
and the individual had resigned in protest when it was captured 
by subversive forces. 

Such rules are unrealistic, inequitable, contrary to the American 
tradition, and dangerous to American unity and security. We judge 
a man for what he is, not for what he may have seemed or may have 
touched. We would give aid and comfort to our worst enemies if we 
arbitrarily thrust from our doorstep, for offenses long since forgotten, 
or for imagined contaminations, men and women who can add strength 
to our Republic. 

Unreasonable restrictions upon alie? N Our cood-neighbor polie V 
should begin at home. America cannot be a good neighbor to other 
nations if we are not also the good neighbors of the men and women 
in our own midst who came to us from foreign lands. Conversaly, 
in the eves of the world, the acid test of our sincerity in defending 
downtrodden peoples aod in insisting upon the fair treatment of 
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American citizens when they are alien visitors in foreign lands is 
the treatment we accord to the strangers who visit or seek to visit 
our land. 

Our democratic heritage requires that we limit government to 
essentials, and that every human being, however humble, who stands 
under the American flag shall be free from unreasonable burdens, 
restrictions, or disabilities. Yet many provisions of S. 2550, even 
where American security is not involved, would subject aliens and 
citizens alike to unncessary harassment and police-state controls. 

Specific provisions which would jeopardize the livelihood and status 
of persons living in the United States are sections 244 and 245 (a) 
which, respec tively, severely limit the present discretion of the 
Attorney General to suspend deportation or to adjust the status of 
aliens in deserving hardship cases, and section 222 (a) which abolishes 
the existing humanitarian technique of “‘preexamination.’’ Numerous 
religious organizations have testified that, to avoid hardship both to 
the alien and to his citizen family, at least the tests of existing law 
should be retained. Similarly, section 241, as it presently stands, 
would make any alien who failed to conform to all applicable laws 
when he entered the United States, no matter how innocently, forever 
deportable. That a person should not forever be in jeopardy for a 
minor and long-past offense is a principle almost universally accepted 
in law and morality; it has always been the law and custom of our 
country. ‘Therefore, where the violation is technical, and not one 
involving the security of the United States or serious criminal and 
moral offenses, the 5-year statute of limitations presently existing 
should be permitted to run. 

Other restrictive provisions of 5. 2550, which are contrary to the 
moral and ethical principles upon which our country is founded, and 
which also bear no reasonable relationship to American security, are: 
a) Section 212 (¢) which, by severely limiting the present discretion 
of the Attorney General to readmit aliens with an unrelinquished 
American domicile of seven consecutive vears, would require the 
permanent exclusion of aliens who had voluntarily and temporarily 
proceeded abroad, even though they could not have been deported 
had they remained in the country; (6) section 241 (a) (3) which would 
sanction deportation of an alien who was of sound mind when he 
entered the United States but had the subsequent misfortune of 
becoming mentally ill and also had no private fortune to fall back upon; 
(c) section 212 (a) (22) which, contrary to existing law and standards 
of international fair play, would bar from later naturalization an alien 
who possessed nonimmigrant status and applied for relief from military 
service upon such grounds; and (d) section 241 (d) which, contrary to 
the spirit if not the letter of the constitutional prohibition against an 
ex post facto law, would make aliens deportable for incidents which 
were not grounds for deportation at the time they occurred. 

We submit that if S. 2550 is adopted in its present form it will be 
subject to repeated and effective attack in our courts, it will seriously 
impair our national security, and it will embarrass us both at home and 
abroad. Since the bill so unnecessarily complicates our immigration 
and nationality laws, we recommend that it not be enacted until 
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further and more detailed study is given to all its provisions and 
appropriate provisions are made to bring it into conformity with 


American principles of government. 


Estes KEFAUVER. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON. 
Hartey M. KILGore. 
WILLIAM LANGER. 





